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the Man of Affairs 
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The Times Atlas, prepared at the Edinburgh Geographical In- 
stitute under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, is an entirely 
new work prepared for the benefit of educated men and women 
who through the events of the last few years have come to feel 
the need of an absolutely accurate and up-to-date Atlas. 
Its 112 double-page plates contain a representation of several 
hundred thousand original survey sheets of all parts of the world, 
and the most recent improvements in the art of map produc- 
tion have been employed in their preparation, regardless of 
labour and expense. 
The Gazetteer Index, containing over two hundred thousand 
place names, is in itself a complete and invaluable geographical 
directory. 
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years to come will be regarded as the Standard Atlas of the 
World, write to 
The Times (Educational Sales Department), Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4 . 
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A PERMANENT INCOME OF 
£500 PER ANNUM 


can be obtained, after the fifth year, from a 
five-acre orange orchard in South Africa. Few 
investments offer such excellent results with 
security of capital. The outlay involved is only 
£125 p.a. for five years, or cash £562 10s. Od., 
and the following are a few brief features of 
the scheme :— 

. The actual results obtained by the South African 
Prudential Co. show even better figures than above. 
The Directors are all well-known public men in 
South Africa. 

. The investor is the actual freeholder of his five- 
acre orchard. 

. There is an unlimited market for all the oranges 
grown. 

. All management work can be undertaken for 
small percentage of profits. : 


MESSRS. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 


Booksellers to H.M. The King, 


have, at both their houses, a very large 
stock of 


SECOND- HAND 
BOOKS 


in nearly every department of Litera- 
ture; to see which, buyers are cordially 
invited. 
A Catalogue has just been issued, and shall be 
sent gratis and post free on application. 


. The scheme is available for both investors and 


intending settlers. 
Oranges from the Estates have been exhibited at 
the Union Government Trades Commissioners’ 
Derartment, bir eee? Square, S.W., and the 
Royal Agricultural Show, Derby, last June. 


Full particulars, plans, etc., from Dept. 27, 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRUDENTIAL, Ltd., 


Books, Prints and Autograph 

Letters are valued for Probate, or 

purchased for Cash, either in 
town or country. 


140, Strand, W.C. 2, & 43, Piccadilly,W.1, 


A 


79, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. LONDON. 
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THE BOOK WHICH 


ebsters 


New International 
Dictionary 


provides intellectual entertainment for a lifetime. Combining, in one volume, the best 


ANSWERS ALL 


One Handsome Volume : 442,000 Entries : 6,000 Illustrations. _ 


Write to-day to Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, 9, York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, for the illustrated prospectus of ‘‘ Webster,” 


The Book which isneverontheShelf 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| KINDS OF QUERIES 
| ones | an | 18 — = in 
both ways; and at its present cost (65s.) is a wonderful investment. 
___ Dip at random into its 2,700 finely printed pages and you will find every one of them 
alive with interest, novelty, and instruction in its most fascinating form. — ; x 
ste _,__, An attractive illustrated prospectus will be forwarded FREE on request. It is an entertainment in 
itself, and in addition to describing in detail all the features of the post-war edition of this famous book, it 
g 
contains specimen pages and the opinions of great men in every department of life who have used 
the dictionary for years. 
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DUCASSE. 


THE word ‘‘ Ducasse,” according to Littré 
(Supplement), is :— 

Nom, en Artois et dans la Flandre frangaise, 
des fétes de village. 

The word is a shortened form! or altera- 
tion, of the French word “ dédicace,” 
dedication, and apparently has the same 
meaning as ‘“ Kermesse,” a word used also 
in French Flanders for a village féte. Littré’s 
definition of ‘“‘ Kermesse ”’ is :— 

Nom qu’on donne en Flandre et en Hollande 
& une foire annuelle de chaque lieu, oa l’on 
fait des processions et des mascarades, 


and the ‘N.E.D.’ gives ‘* Kermis”’ as the 
word used in “‘ the Low Countries, parts of 
Germany, &c.,” to describe “a periodical 


(properly annual) fair, or carnival, character- 
ized by much noisy merrymaking.”’ 
Both words have the same religious, or 


ecclesiastical, origin. The féte in honour 
of the consecration of a church 1 
dédicace,” or ducasse.”? ‘‘ Kermesse ”’ 
is another form of the Flemish ‘‘ kerk-messe,”’ 
the Mass celebrated in remembrance of a 
church’s consecration. There being thus 
no difference in their meaning, why are 
both words used at the same time, in the 
same country, or district, as they are in 
French Flanders to-day ? In a local 
newspaper dated Sept. 25, 1921, is a literary 
article on the ‘Kermesse of Morbecque,’ 
while immediately below is a_ reporter’s 
account of this year’s féte in that place 
which is there called the “‘ Ducasse.” The 
two words being used interchangeably, it 
would be interesting to know how it comes 
about that the old French word “‘ ducasse ”’ is 
apparently only of common use in that 
portion of France where the Flemish language 
is still spoken. Littré, it is true, states that 
the word is used in Artois, but this, I imagine, 
applies only to those portions of Artois 
bordering on the former province of Flanders. 
At any rate I have found neither “‘ ducasse ”” 
nor “kermesse’’ at all commonly used 
to-day except in the northern part of the 
Département du Nord. 

Littré gives two examples of the use of 
the word ‘‘ ducasse”” by Du Cange, one of 
which has reference to Valenciennes and 
the other to the Boulonnais, where, how- 
ever, the form of the word appears as 
‘“‘ dédicasse.”” These are placed under the 
rubric ‘Sixteenth Century,’ whereas, if the 
author of the ‘ Glossarium’ is referred to, they 
should, of course, be ascribed to the century 
following. However that may be, the word 
goes back at least some three hundred 
years. Is it older? Was it commonly in use 
in what is now French Flanders before the 
seventeenth century? The féte itself is, 
of course, a thing of very ancient date, but 
when was it first known in Flanders as “ the 
Ducasse ” ? 

Of the féte as observed at the present day, 
M. Henry Cochin thus writes in ‘ Le Nord 
dévasté ’ (1920) :— 

La féte essentielle c’est la communale, que l’on 
nomme d’une vieux mot francais: la Ducasse. 
On ne connait pas l’Ame du Nord si l’on ne com- 
prend pas l’Ame de la Ducasse. Elle prend des 
formes diverses suivant l’importance des lieux, 
suivant qu’on la féte & la ville ou bien au village. 
Il ne faut pas la juger suivant le nombre ou l’im- 
portance des baraques, des musiques, des jeux— 
matériel de toutes les fétes. . . . Ilyadansla 
féte bien autre chose. A Jorigine c’est une féte 
religieuse. C’est le moment de l’année consacré 
au culte delafamille. Les vieux parents regoivent 
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les enfants qui ont essaimé alentour. . . Le 
lendemain de la féte on fait dire des messes pour 
les aieux. 

Formerly the “Ducasse” extended over 
five days, from Sunday to Thursday, but it 
now usually lasts but three, finishing on Tues- 
day night, and in some small villages it is a 
one-day féte only. To the casual observer 
it is just a pleasure fair and nothing more. 
But the religious origin is not yet wholly for- 
gotten. Concerning this the Abbé Lemire, 
Mayor of Hazebrouck and one of the Deputies 
for the Northern Depart ment, has written :— 

Dans presque toutes les paroisses de Flandre, le 
mardi, troisiéme jour de la Ducasse, il y a une 
messe solennelle pour les défunts de l’année. Un 

‘nombreux clergé s’y rend. Tous les invités des 
familles y assistent. On met pour elle sa belle 
robe et le chapeau derniére mode, quoiqu’elle soit 
une messe pour les morts, car tous vont 41’ offrande. 
C’est un reste des origines religieuses des ducasses. 

It is, of course, the other side of the 
** Ducasse,”’ or “ Kermesse,”’ that has been 
immortalized on canvas by the Flemish 
painters, but in Flanders no great gulf 
existed between the sacred and profane, the 
human and divine. The thought of the 
dead did not preclude gaiety and good 
humour. 
Ducasse” is not infrequently celebrated 
amidst the ruins and desolation of war and 
within sight of the graves of its victims. 

F. H. CHreTHamM. 


SCIPIONE MAFFEI: A LITERARY 
JOURNALIST OF THE SETTECENTO. 


THE Giornale de’ Letterati to which Scipone 
Maffei contributed had many predecessors 
in the Seicento—a Giornale de’ Letterati 

ublished in Rome from 1668 to 1674, in 

arma from 1686 to 1689, in Modena in 1696. 
The influence of the Arcadia is already 
evident in the last mentioned, and it may be 
regarded as a direct precursor of the greater 
publication which served as an_ official 
organ of thé Arcadia itself. In 1709 
Apostolo Zeno, Maffei and Vallisnieri met 
to discuss the foundation of a new literary 
journal * and under the editorship of Zeno 
the first number of the Giornale de’ Letterati 
appeared in 1710 in Venice and continued 
in more or less flourishing existence until 
1740, when Maffei’s Osservazioni letterarie, 
which was destined as a continuation and 
supplement of the original journal, came 
also to anend. Along with those two jour- 


* Cf. Letter of Maffei to Vallisnieri, Feb. 5, 
1710, in ‘ Epistolario Maffeiano inedito,’ in Verona. 


Nor does it to-day, when the: 


nals mention must be made of the Gran 
Giornale de’ Letterati published in Forli 
(1701-1704) in four volumes, and the 
Giornale di Europa (Venice, 1725-1726), 
where something like an _ international 
review enters for the first time into the 
world of journalism ; while we may consider 
the Florentine Giornale de’ Letterati (1742- 
1750) as the historical continuation of the 
Venetian publication ; of equal importance, 
the Novelle letterarie (1740-1776), founded 
by Giovanni Lami* and supported by 
Maffei and Gori also appeared in Florence. 
The Novelle della Repubblica delle Lettere 
(1729-1750) is mentioned by Calepio in 
the Bodmer-Calepio as of 
peculiar excellence, while from a letter sent 
by Jacopo Paitoni to Maffei in 1750 there 
appears some project of resuscitating the 
Giornale de’ Letterati, which never found 
realization. {| Those journals may be con- 
sidered as the most important of the 
early Settecento, and of them the Zeno 
publication enjoyed the greatest prestige 
and perhaps also the greatest circulation— 
we know at least that it was not a commer- 
cial loss. The Osservazioni letterarie, short- 
lived as it may have been, enjoyed consider- 
able distinction through the personality 
of Maffei, and the Florentine Novelle had 
almost equal prestige. 

The ideal envisaged in such journalistic 
enterprise is summarized by Maffei in. the 
introduction to the Giornale de’ Litterati ; 
there was great need in Italy for a journal 
which would register the “‘ latest discoveries 
by which human genius is always 
strengthened, the latest observations, celes- 
tial, physical, or anatomical, the questions 
at issue, the erudite disputes which arise, 
the opinions which go the round, the errors 
which are gradually swept away, and all 
the details regarding the death, writings 
and chief incidents in the lives of illustrious 
men.” ‘The criticism of such a paper will 
give a sincere account of the intrinsic 
value and exact contents of each book 
handled, and keep in remembrance living 
works and rescue from oblivion the finest 
creations of the past. ‘‘ Why should we 
leave still in the hands of strangers the 
trumpets of fame so that our writers, in the 


* Cf. L. Piccioni: ‘Il giornalismo letterario 
in Italia’ (Torino: Loescher, 1894), chap. xxiii. 
+ ‘Archivio Calepio,’ in the Civic Library, 
Bergamo. 
Cf.‘ Studi Maffeiani ’ (Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 
1909), p. 573. 
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desire to gain favourable mention instead of 
confuting them, are at pains to avoid such 
matters and the risk of offending them ? And 
when, either through faulty information 
or incomplete knowledge of our tongue, 
many mistakes are made concerning our 
affairs, shall the world not know of those 
things and witness be given to historical 
truth ?” 


The inspiration lies very evi-| 


in Italy concerning some habits and ways of 
France which are absolutely false; and 
fantastic ideas reign in France regarding 
those of Italy even as far distant from the 
truth,’ develops the ideas advanced by 
Orsi towards a more scientific ideal. ‘* The 
only point at issue lies in the depth of 


thought, the gravity of feelings, and the 
natural characters of expression which form 


dently in the exasperation felt by the the genuine character of our writers and are 
Italians at the strictures passed on their} almost inseparable from our language.” * 


literature by French writers, either speaking | Then Maffei 


traces the historical rela- 


for themselves directly or through the! tionship of France and Italy, and in this 


Mémoires de Trévoux. 


The scope of the) philosophic, or rather scientific, identifica- 


review—for review we may term it—is/ tion of their culture in one original source 
not confined wholly to Italian publications, | 


but to foreign as well, and in an early number 
of the Giornale there is, to mention one 
instance, a short essay on the Tories and 
Whigs in England, and a review of Salvini’s 
translation of Addison’s ‘Cato.’ In 
actual reviewing the idea remains “ not 
to offend, but to take care not to 
advance opinions adverse to the perfection 
of belles-lettres and the sciences.” Zeno, 
however, was more inclined towards censure 
when necessary. * 

It will be seen that the programme out- 
lined by Maffei might well have been written 
by a modern journalist launching a new 
literary paper, but nowhere in the actual 
review does this ‘account of intrinsic 
value’ appear, and criticism remains on a 
dead level of academic mediocrity ; only in 
the series of articles devoted to the Bou- 
hours-Orsi controversy does anything like 
internal unity bind up isolated details, and 
this unity lies in convinced hostility to the 
Mémoires de Trévoux and the French criti- 
cism. 

Among the papers of Maffei, published 
and unpublished, t there is a short, frag- 
mentary essay entitled ‘ Del pensare italiano 
o sia della qualita dei sentimenti usati dagli’ 
Italiani nel comporre,’ which was evidently 
destined for publication in the Giornale de’ 
Letterati but remained in MS. in Verona. { 
This essay, with the remark that “* the condi- 
tion of human nature, which is the same 
in every age, brings it to pass that to-day, 
and especially in different nations, the same 
thing often occurs. Fantastic ideas reign 


* Cf. Letter to Vallisnieri, Nov. 24, 1710, in 
‘ Lettere ’ (Venezia, 1785). 

+ Cf. Bibliography in ‘Studi Maffeiani,’ and 
the list on p. 544. 

t Published for the first time in ‘ Studi Maf- 


feiani,’ pp. 578-582. 


suggests a more profound study of literary 
history than was otherwise current in the 
Settecento. In Paris he met no one among 
cultured Frenchman who noticed those de- 
fects in Italian writers instanced by the 


| Mémoires de Trévoux and the Journal des 


Seavans. 

_ The attitude of the Settecento towards 
literature is expressed by Maffei in a letter 
to Bernardi t—literary work must yield 
always to social exigencies, and the real 
abilities of letterati were devoted more to 
the latter than to the former :— 

And what things would not be seen in Italy, 
if its letterati had leisure to consecrate tran- 
quilly their whole life to study? But in any 
case, there was no other way (i.e., than by the 
Giornale de’ Letterati) of attempting to inculcate 
even in the mass of Italians the love of know- 
ledge and impart some inkling of that erudition 
which is the art of arts and comprises all things ; 
and apart from making known at least the names 
and books of our letterati, never discussed by 
the instructors of youth, Italians are able when 
travelling to gain knowledge of distant parts of 
those things which keep up the honour of Letters 
in Italy. If journalists merit such praise through 
intellect, they certainly deserve a statue for their 
intention, since what other aim than the glory of 
the nation, the love of letters, the public weal 
could have impelled them to an openerne so 
boring, so fatiguing, so embarrassing? Perhaps. 
the desire for praise ? 

A notable passage further on in the same 
letter affirms with passion the liberty and 
purity of the Press even against the Jesuits, 
and this protest itself must be eternally 
applicable and not least in modern times :— 

You should not consider as approved by all 
of us what you hear of one of us. Do you believe 
that more than a few of us do not suffer at hearing 


* Ibid., p. 579. 
+ ‘ Risposta del Cavaliere Erudito alla lettera 
prima scrittagli dal M. R. e dott. P. G. A. Bernardi 
della Compagnia di Gesu sopra i due primi tornetti 
del nuovo Giornale de’ Letterati d’Italia’ (pub- 
lished anonymously in 1712). 
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ome ray same garb | worthlessness from the purely literary point 

stupidi earing them scorn all work A 

and condemn works full of genius, of kindness, | 
A 


of learning merely because they don’t happen to | 
be published by one of our firms, at hearing them  Vived publication in its pages. It gave, 


give an evil name to celebrated men merely be- however, a bibliographical survey of the 
should sever connection with those who do’ not | all intents and purposes complete and of 
bow where we bow? At hearing them term ‘finite value not only to the later Sette- 
Atheists, and at least Jansenists, those who centescan critics but to the literary historian 
frequent other churches than our own? At of the entire century. Literary histori- 
— ography owes to it material if not inspira- 
Maffei is purely modern is his attitude | 
and his style has a peculiar sparkle, wit 
and irony combined, which makes the read- GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
ing of his letters delightful indeed. In (12 §. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 
him Settecentescan journalism reaches its! jx, 21, 61, 103, 163, 204, 245, 268, 323, 363.) 
highest level and the preface to the Osserva- | : 
zioni letterarie only reaffirms the programme | Witriam Pecxitr (continued). 
outlined in the Giornale de’ Letterati. Onthis THE writer’s father, Mr. J. W. Knowles, 
model the later journals are formed without when a young man, was taken and intro- 
any genuine development being noticeable duced to Miss Peckitt at her house on 
until the time of the Frustra letteraria and | Friars Walls, which was all that remained 
the Osservatore, where the influence of to her of the property bequeathed to her 
Addison’s Spectator only brings the attention; by her father, the rest having been sold 
of Italian letterati to those ideals advocated to form the present Peckitt Street. He 
by Maffei, even if, neither in the Giornale de’ ‘describes her as a little woman of a thin, 
Letterati nor in the Osservazioni letterarie,| shrivelled appearance, but keen-sighted, 
with the possible exception of the criticism dressed in a sort of dressing-gown with a 
devoted to the ‘ Paragone’ of Calepio, cape to it made of stuff like printed chintz 
realization is given to theory. _and with a frilled cap on her head. Though 
In this sense literary dictatorship in the the catalogue of her effects sold by auction 
early Settecento revolved round the two after her death shows she was possessed 
figures of Muratori and Maffei, and it might | of furniture and articlés of value, she had 
possibly have been in a spirit of rivalry that no ready money, and there can be little 
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Maffei penned the essay on the poetry of 
Maggi as a counterweight to Muratori’s 
biography of the same poett; the dis- 
pute between Muratori and Maffei, forms a 
considerable part of the Osservazioni leite- 
rarie—not a dispute on literary questions 
but rather on historical, with an occasional 
glance at criticism. The last journalistic 
contributions of Maffei. were sent to 
Lami’s journal. t With the Giornale de’ 
Leitterati the journalism of the early Sette- 
cento begins and ends, and its essential 


* The controversy between Maffei and 
Bernardi is found in three letters written by 
Maffei, the second published in Mantua by the 
Eredi Osanna in 1712 and the third left in MSS. 
in the Biblioteca Capitolare Veronese ; and in 
P. A. Bernardi: ‘ Lettere tre ad an Cav. E. sopra 
i due primi tornetti ecc. (Padova, c. 1711). 

+ Cf. ‘Giudicio sopra le poesie liriche del 
sig. C. M. Maggi, steso in una lettera al signor 
conte Antonio Garzadoro ’ (Venezia: Pavino, 1706). 

“t Cf. Osservazioni letterarie (Verona: Vallarsi, 
1737-40), vol. iv. 


doubt she frequently suffered from sheer 
want. She was accustomed to give trades- 
men and tax collectors articles of jewelry, 
&e., to sell in order to satisfy their claims. 
On one occasion, in response to the im- 
portunity of a rate collector she gave him 
a pair of paste and silver shoe-buckles 
which the poor soul imagined was worth 
£100. It did not realize the amount of the 
rates. In his will Peckitt had directed that 
all his painted and engraved glass, “ with 
fourteen oil paintings of figures as large as 
life and other cartoon drawings, also my 
receipts, colours, and _ instruments for 
painting and staining of Glass,” should be 
“advertised and disposed of as soon as 
might be.” That this was done as far as 
advertising is concerned is shown by an 
advertisement in The York Chronicie of 
July 7, 1796, which announced that ‘“ The 
_sale of the Collection of Painted and Stained 
| Glass and Royal Patent Engraved Glass 
/is continued at Mrs. Peckitt’s Frier Walls 
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peared, addressed 

To the admirers of that much distinguished | 
Art of 

PAINTED & STAINED GLASS 

Now on sale and may be seen every day during the 
Race-Week, at Mrs. Peckitt’s Frier Walls, from 
ten in the morning till seven in the evening. A 
valuable collection of the Works of the late Mr. 
Peckitt, consisting of windows for Churches, 
Chapels, Libraries, Halls, &c. Variety of Flowers 
and Fruit Pieces, Ornamental ‘Windows, and a 
pleasing assortment of plain Stained Glass. 

Also will be 
The’MANUscRipts for Painting and Staining of 
Glass with a complete Assortment of Colours 
ready prepared, Cartoons, Drawings, and Uten- 
sils, which will enable an injenious person im- | 
mediately to conduct the Art. 

I. Application to Mrs. Peckitt as above. 

(York Chronicle, Aug. 25, 1796.) 

Some few of the above objects were no 
doubt disposed of from time to time, but 
the bulk of them remained unsold until 
seventy years afterwards, when they were 
finally dispersed by sale at auction after) 
the death of the artist’s daughter, as shown | 
by the following advertisement in The 
Yorkshire Gazette of Feb. 24, 1866 :— 


Friar House, New Walk, York. | 

Sale of the valuable Sratnep GLAss, Household 

Furniture and other Effects, the property of Miss | 
Peckitt deceased. 


(Inter alia) Three Magnificent Stained Glass 
Windows each measuring 7ft. 4in. by 3ft. 3in., 
larger ditto 8f{t. by 3ft. 8in., portraits of their late 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke | 
of York, 32in. xX 25in. Portrait of Reuben (sic) 
33in. by 28in. Three portraits of the Marquis of | 
Rockingham, George Saville (Baronet) and Dr. 
Garnett, Bishop of Clogher, each measuring 2lin. 
by+16 in. Three specimens of Fruit and Flowers | 
l5in. X 10}in. The Virgin Mary 3ft. by 2ft. 6in. | 
with a large quantity of Stained Glass of various | 
sizes and patterns, Glass Stainer’s Materials ; Oil | 
Paintings and Engravings. 

(Here follow items of household furniture, &c.) 

The writer’s father, who was at the sale, | 
says the portraits and figure windows 
fetched good prices, far beyond his pocket. 
He, however, bought an ornamental window 
with cupid heads for £6, which is now in the 
entrance hall of No. 23, Stonegate. The 
Marquis of Rockingham portrait was bought, 
along with other glass, by a Mr. Bainbridge 
and is now in Australia. The late Sir 
Ralph Payne Gallway possessed a portrait 
on glass painted by Peckitt, but whether | 
bought at the above sale or not is not known. | 

Peckitt was not only self-taught, but | 
evidently did all the work himself. He is, 
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near the New Walk, York.’? A month or 
so later the following advertisement ap- 
the five hundred years’ history of the York 


therefore the only example of an ‘ art crafts- 
man’ of which we have any record during 


School of Glass Painting. The obituary 
notice of him in The York Chronicle, which 
appeared the day after his death, stated that 
“he had no assistance whatever from any 
other artist in the many curious discoveries 
which he made,’ and Miss Peckitt, in re- 
butting Dallaway’s ‘ Observations,’ pro- 


_tested that her father ‘“‘ was not instructed 


by anyone nor assisted by any person except 


_my mother.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PECKITT. 
Hargrove, W.—‘ History of York,’ 1818, 
vol. ii., pp. 70-71. 
Anon.—‘ William Peckitt, Restorer of the 
Art of Glass Painting,’ Furniture Gazette, 


‘vol. 6, 1877, p. 322. 


Davies, R.—* Walks Through York,’ 1880, 
pp- 29 and 176-179. 

Bell, C. — Bryan’s ‘Dict. of Painters,’ 
1904 ed. 

Benson, G.—‘ Painted Glass Windows in 
the Minster and Churches of York,’ 1915, 
pp. 187-188. 

WORKS. 

1753. Panel representing Justice in a 
Triumphal Car with the arms of the City of 
York above, inscribed ‘‘ Given to the Cor- 
poration of the City of York by their very 
humble servant, W. Peckitt, Glass Painter 
and Stainer, 1753.’ Now in the Old Council 
Chamber, Guildhall. It was for this work 
that Peckitt received the freedom of the 


' city. 


1754. York Minster, South Transept. 
Figure of St. Peter for which Peckitt received 


| £10 14s. Becoming dissatisfied with this 


as being a specimen of his immature skill, 
he had it taken out and presented another 
in 1768 (vide press cuttings from York- 
shire papers in Hailstone Collection, York 


Minster Library). 


1755. Coxwold Church, Yorks. Faucon- 
berg Arms. 

1755. Bishopthorpe Palace. Arms _ of 
Archbp. Sterne, signed “‘ W. Peckitt, 1755.” 


_ The other coats of arms of Archbishops were 


evidently done from time to time. Drake, 
‘ Hist. of York,’ small ed., vol. iii., p. 79, says 
that arms of Archbishops were erected by 


, Archbp. Drummond (1761-1776) and painted 


by Peckitt. 

1757. Great West Window, York Minster. 
New heads painted for figures of Arch- 
bishops. For this work he recieved £4 18s. 
(Browne, ‘ Hist. of York Minster,’ p. 316). 
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1758. West Window, walle aisle of nave, 
York Minster. New figures of St. Peter and 
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St. John and two new heads for which he. 


was paid £2 (bid.). 

1759. Peckitt was paid £100 by the Dean 
and Chapter for “‘ stained glass ” (Fabric Roll 
in possession of the cathedral authorities). 
Browne, ‘ Hist.,’? p. 316, says this consisted 
of about three thousand square feet of plain 
and coloured glass for repairs carried out 
by the cathedral glaziers. The dates when 
the restoration of the various windows was 


undertaken is inserted in large numerals’ 


amongst eighteenth - century geometric 
glazing patterns in the tracery. 

1761. Peckitt showed at the exhibition 
of the Free Society a large window of stained 
glass (No. 154) and two smaller specimens 
(Graves, ‘The Society of Artists and the 
Free Society,’ p. 194). 

1761-2. Strawberry Hill. 
for Horace Walpole (vide Letter of Miss 
Peckitt, Genileman’s Magazine May, 1817, 
p. 391). 


1762. Lincoln Cathedral, East Window. 


Glass executed 


Chiefly geometric patterns of coloured glass. 


and another window 
JoHN A. KNOWLES. 
(To be continued.) 


(since removed), 


(ibid.). 


Epwarp More (1479-1541), WARDEN OF, 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The short notice 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
deacon of Lewes from 1528 to 1531. In 
this it follows Le Neve, who says (i. 263) 
that More was succeeded in this capacity 
by Robert Buckenham, 8.T.P., in the latter 
year. However, according to ‘ Letters and 
Papers, Henry VIII.,’ vol. xiv., Pt. 1, 
No. 860, he was summoned to Parliament as 
Archdeacon of Lewes, April 29, 1539, and 
appears to have voted (ibid., No. 1065 (4).) 
What is the explanation of this ? 

Mr. Preserved Smith, in his article on 
‘Englishmen at Wittenberg in the Six- 
teenth Century,’ in The English Historical 
Review (vol. xxxvi., No. 143, p. 427), tells 
us that a ‘‘ Dr. Edwardus Morus, Anglus,”’ 
matriculated at Wittenberg in April, 1539. 
and suggests that 


says that he was Arch- 


unknown 


English guest in November, 1538, and in the | 


following months was this Edward More, 
which is quite likely. He goes on, however, 
to identify this Edward More with the 
Warden of Winchester. Is it not most 
improbable that the Warden of Winchester, 
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He was on June 10, 1538 


(‘L. & P., Henry VIII.,’ vol. xiii., Pt. 1, 
No. 1158), and on July 4 in the same year, 
when he was put on a commission, to deal 
with the sea coast and marshland extending 
from Blackbridge, near Winchester, to 
Southampton, (ibid., No. 1519, g. 18), and 
on, March 12, 1540, he was again at Win- 
chester (7bid., vol. xv., No. 336). 

Moreover, all that we know of Warden 
More shows that he was by no means 
Lutheran in tendency. In the ‘ Remini- 
seences of John, Louthe,’ published by the 
Camden, Society (vol. Ixxvii.), we read, at 
p. 32 sqq., an account of the death of 
John Quinbye, or Quenby (as to whom 
cf. 9 8. xii. 508), who was apparently 
deprived of his New College Fellowship for 
heresy in, 1528 :— 

After the apprehensyone of John Frythe 
[in 1533] many were detected [#.e., informed 
against] as this Mr. Quynby, [Robert] Talbot 
John Man, all of the New colleadge. . 
Quynbe was imprisoned veary Suaeabbiks in 
the steeple of the New colleadg, and dyed halfe 
sterved with cold and lacke of foode. He 
was axed of his fryndes what he wold eate ; 3; he 
sayd his stomache was gonne from all meate 
excepte it wer a warden pye. ‘‘ Ye shall have 
it,’ quod they. ‘‘ I wolde have but two wardens 
(quod he) baked : I meane, to be playne (sayde 
he) owr warden of Oxforde and owr warden of 
Wynchester, [John] London and More ; for such 
a warden pie might do me and Christes churche 
good; wheare as other wardens from the tree 
can doo me no good at all.’”’ Thus jestyng at their 
tyranny, thorow the cherfulnes of a saffe con- 
science, he turned his face to the walle in the sayd 
belfry ;_ and so after his prayers sleapte swheetly 
in the Lorde.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CHEESE.—Mr. HEDGER WALLACE 
and others may be interested in, the following 
extract from Marshall’s ‘ Rural Economy 
of the Midland Counties,’ 2 vols, 8vo, 1796 :— 


Leicestershire is, at present, celebrated for its 
Creem Cheese, which is generaly known as STILTON 
CHEESE. 

This species of cheese may be said to be a 
modern produce of the Midland district. Mrs. 
Paulet of Wimondham, in the Melton quarter 
of Leicestershire, the first maker of Stilton 
Cheese, is still living. 

Mrs. P. being a relation, or an acquaintance, 
of the well-known Cooper Thornhill, who kept 
the Bell Inn, at Stilton (in Huntingdonshire, on the 
great north road from London to Edinburgh), 
furnished his house with cream cheese, which, 
being of a singularly fine quality, was coveted 
by his customers; and through the assistance 
of Mr. P. his customers were gratified at the 
expence of half a crown a pound, with cream 


aged 60, would matriculate et Wittenberg ?) cheese of a ne quality ; but of what country 
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was not publicly known: hence it obtained, of | Greek language. ‘‘ If I had a son,’’ said he, “ to 
course, the name of Stilton cheese. | educate, I would make him study his native lan- 
At length, however, the place of produce was | guage, and I would give him, as a task every morn- 
discovered, and the art of producing it learnt, | ing, a sufficient portion of the pages of Gibbon 
by other dairywomen of the neighbourhood. | for him to translate into plain English.” 
Dalby first bagi the lead, but it is now made in | M. 
almost every village in that quarter of Leicester- | 
shire, as well as in the neighbouring villages of | PHARAOH AS SuRNAME.—In the church- 
Rutlandshire. Many tons are made every year. yard of Eskdale, Cumberland, near to Boot, 
Dalby is said to pay its rent with this produce only. | almost overshadowed by Hartley Craggs and 
Harter Fell, and close by Scafell, is a tomb- 
stone bearing the following inscription :— 
In Memory of 


The sale is no longer confined to Stilton 3 every | 
innkeeper, within fifteen or twenty miles of the | 


district of manufacture, is a dealer in Stilton | 
cheese. The price, at present, tenpence a pound | 
to the maker and a shilling to the consumer, | 
who takes it at the maker’s weight. 

R. Me. 


Lacey Green. 


Tue TrapEe.—This curious de- | 
signation deserves some mention in the pages | 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. G. N. Clark, in an article 
upon trading with the enemy in the October | 
issue of The English Historical Review, | 
supplies an explanation of it. | 

Owling, which had been a capital offence, 
even in peace time, since the days of. 


Edward IL1., was rampant during the French | 
wars in the reigns of William III. and of | 
Anne. The actual name, “ owling,” ap-_ 
pears to have come into use in or about, 
1698, and was referred to by a contemporary 
poet as follows :— | 
To gibbet and gallows your owlers advance. 
That—that’s the sure way to mortify France. 
“Owling”’ was a term denoting the: 
illicit exporting of wool or of sheep. The 
great centre of this trade was in the vicinity. 
of Romney Marsh, and special precautions 
were taken by the Kent justices to check or 
prevent it. The small hamlet of Lydd was 
garrisoned for the purpose, and Revenue 
cutters cruised off the coast. In 1696 a riot 
occurred at Rye in connexion with these 
seizures, and in the following year the 
clothiers of Wellington (in Somerset) 
petitioned Privy Council on the subject. | 
R. B. 


Porson on EncuisH.—With reference 
the recent report of the Departmental | 
Committee of the Board of Education on. 
“The Teaching of English in England,’ it, 
may be worth while to recall the opinion of 
Porson on the relative merits of Greek and 
English in education. The authority is 
James Northcote, R.A., in the supplement 
(1815) to his ‘Memoirs of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ at pp. Ixxxv.-vi. :— 

Porson, the well-known Greek scholar, was 
lamenting to a friend that so large a portion of his 


spelling seems to be a mason’s error. 
/name appears to be pronounced “ Farra”’ 
by the dale-folk, and members of the family 
are still living in the dale. 


Crispin Pharoh who died March 
9th 1851 aged 79 years. 
Sarah wife of Crispin Pharaoh 
of Boot, and daughter of Henry Hartley 
of Wha-House who departed this life 
on the 6th day of April 1802 aged 29 years. 


Also Mary their daughter, and wife 

of William Rigg of Boot, who died 

November 21st 1845 aged 47 years. 
The omission of the ‘a’ in the first 
The 


RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


Lecat CostuME IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—Will any reader “learned in 
the law” tell me what was the daily dress 
of lawyers (outside of the courts) during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century ? 
I presume a barrister constantly wore his 
Inn gown over “a sober-coloured suit,” 
a bencher his bencher’s gown, and a ser- 
geant or common-law judge the sergeant’s 
coat. (Sergeant Pulling says that in 1635 
this coat was faced with velvet and the 
sleeves “thick with lace.” Was this gold 
lace, and was it laced in front too ?) But 
what did the Equity men wear, from the 
Chancellor down ? Surely robes were re- 
served for the courts and for ceremonial 
functions; what was worn in private life, 
on the streets, on social occasions or at 
Whitehall ? Were swords carried when 
gowns were used? I understand black 
was not general till after the death of Mary 
or (some say) Anne. 

Also, was the title of ‘‘ lord” when given 


own youthful time had been spent in acquiring the | ew officio, as “ my lord Coke,” “ lord Hale,” 
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&c. (see Campbell), also used for the C.J. far proved abortive. I shall be grateful 


of Common Pleas, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and the lord keeper when he 
had no peerage? Or was it reserved for 


the C.J. of King’s Bench? I shall be 
grateful for any information. 
RESTORATION. 


JAMES Private SECRETARY was 


named Payne. 


about him? His sister Barbara married 


Jeremiah Symes, of an old Wexford family ; | 


and there are Paynes in Kerry, one of 
whom, Capt. William Payne, married Jane 


Fuller of my family. Tradition says that, 


these southern Paynes were related to 
this secretary; but tradition “isn’t good 
enough ”’ for me. 
memoir of Henry Neville Payne, who may 


have been the same man ; but, if so, it seems | 


strange that no mention is made of his 
having filled the post of Secretary to King 


James, though he suffered for his activity | 


in the interests of that monarch. 
J. £,, Puram. 
Dublin. 


CONSTANCE KENT AND THE ROAD MURDER. | 


—As every criminologist is aware, Con- 
stance Emilie Kent, on the night of June 
29, 1860, murdered her infant half-brother, 
Francis Saville Kent, at Road Hill House, 
Wiltshire, the motive being revenge on 


her step-mother for speaking in disparaging | 
1865 she confessed the crime to the Rev. 


terms of her own deceased mother. 


A. D. Wagner, perpetual curate of St. 


Paul’s Church, Brighton, by whom she was. 


brought to Bow Street on April 25 of that 
year, and committed for trial by the Trow- 
bridge magistrates. In July, 1865, at the 
Salisbury Assizes, she pleaded guilty and 


was duly sentenced to death by Mr. Justice. 


Willes. The capital sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life, and she was 
liberated from Millbank Prison on licence 
on June 18, 1885. The Rev. Evelyn 
Burnaby, in his ‘Memories of Famous 
Trials,’ after narrating the history of the 
case, concludes by saying, “‘I believe she 
died the very same year that she was 
liberated.” 

Numerous people tell me they distinctly 
remember reading in the newspapers a 
report of her death, and the consequent 
revival of the whole circumstances of the 
tragic affair, but all my efforts to ascertain 
the date and place of her decease have so 


Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ | 
give me genealogical or personal particulars | 


, to any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who can enlighten 
on the subject. 

WiLLoucHBY Maycock. 

| 80, St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 


| © SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Mivirary SrEr- 
/vicge: Drax Famiry.—I shall be glad to be 
| put on the track of information as to the 
military records of Sir James Drax (d. 1662), 
and of his son, Colonel Henry Drax (d. 1682), 
‘each of whom attained to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the former possibly in 
the Parliamentary Army. I have sought in 
vain in the ‘ Domestic State Papers” and in 
Peacock’s ‘ Army Lists.’ I have materials 
for a fairly complete biography of either, 
apart from this. Wm. McMurray. 


The ‘ D.N.B.’ has a long 


Dr. Rosert Gorpon, ‘Coun Gopr- 
PAGH.’—Gordon, who succeeded Lever at 
Port Stewart, wrote a great deal over the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Coul Goppagh” to The 
Dublin University Review. In addition to 
i verse, he wrote a curious prose sketch en- 
titled ‘Laudanum and Rum: A Vision of 
Negro-land and Havanah ’ (Dub. Univ. Rev., 
Dec. 1838, xii. 632-659), from which W. J. 
Fitzpatrick (‘ Life of Charles Lever,’ 1879, 
p. 210) thinks it “‘inferrible’’ that he was 
/an opium-eater. He died Sept. 16, 1857, 
leaving “‘little behind him unless his orphans.” 
What is known of his origin and_ his 
|“ orphans” ? Was he a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University in 1834? Who was the 
**'Theban in the North ’’ who objected to his 
pseudonym as “ barbarous ” ? 

J. M. 
37, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


| 

| Dr. Brrp, AMERICAN Novetist.—Where 
/could I obtain a copy of a story by Dr. 
'Bird (probably deceased), an American 
| novelist, the scene of which is laid in Mexico 
during the Spanish conquest ? I should be 
glad also to have a list of Dr. Bird’s books 
and the names of the publishers. The 
only book whose name I recollect is ‘ Nick 
of the Woods,’ a tale of Indian warfare. 
Co. BS. 


Buriat Recisters : St. KatTHARINE’s, 
Lonpon.—Can any reader tell me where 
the old Burial Registers of St. Katharine’s 
Church, London, E., are to be seen? The 
‘ground whereon the church stood is now 
St. Katharine Dock. 

E. E. Sr. 


| Ulverscroft, Englefield Green. 


a. 


! 
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CHINESE VASE: Yr Lu.—Could any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me if a painter’ 
on porcelain of the name of Yi Lu is known, 
and, if so, within what period he painted ? 
I have a vase, around the neck of which 
a long inscription in Chinese characters 
appears, in which reference is made to the 
river Ying and the mountain Yang, and a 
further reference to the ‘‘ Great River.” 
I have, so far, failed to trace these references 
so fall back on the good offices of my fellow- 
readers. The vase was evidently painted 
by Yi Lu, as his name appears thereon. 

If it would interest readers I should be 
pleased to quote the full inscription. 

G. W. YOUNGER. 

[We should certainly like to see the inscription 
kindly offered. | 


Damant Famity.—Thomas Sadler (d. 
1667), bought manor and advowson of 
Lammas hundred, South Erpingham, Norfolk. 
His daughter Susannah married Edward 
Eyre (b. 1633, d. 1709 at sea). Their 
daughter Maria married Thomas Damant of 
Lammas (b. 1669), whose second wife was 
Aice, sister of Archbishop Sancroft. 

The Damants (a Flemish family ?) claim 
the introduction of the turnip into England. 
In fact a “slashed” turnip is the family 
crest. 

Katharine Tynan, in ‘The Book of 
Flowers,’ says:—‘‘ The clover as well as the 
turnip was introduced into English farming 
by Sir Richard Weston of Sutton Manor, in 
Surrey, about 1645.” 

Which is the true account ? 

_ We have a complete record of the Damants 
irom 1669 to the present day. Could any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give us (1) the history of 
the Damants prior to 1669, (2) the history of 
the Eyres, (3) any information with regard to 
Thomas Sadler ? R. H. Geare. 


NicuoLas GrRmALp.—In studying the life 
of Nicholas Grimald, one of the contributors 
to ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ I have found the 
statement that ‘“‘he is said to have been 
the son of Johannes Baptista Grimaldi,” 
who served as an accuser o¢ ‘‘ promoter ”’ for 
Sir Richard Empson and Edmond Dudley 
under Henry VII., and who early in the 
reign of Henry VIII. only escaped death 
for his wrong-doings by taking sanctuary 
in Westminster. I should be glad to learn 
of any authority for the statement in regard 
to his parentage, or of the existence of any 
documents which bear out the truth of it. | 

L. R. MERRILL. 
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Barwtow’s ‘ Edinburgh 
Review for 1809 (vol. xv., p. 28) states that 
Barlow uses the verb utilize in his ‘ Colum- 
biad.’ Can any reader supply me with the 
reference to this early usage in the latter 
work ? G. Watson. 

Oxford. 


‘VERDANT GREEN.’—Who was the author 
of ‘The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green’ ? 
I presume Cuthbert Bede, B.A., was a nom 
de plume. 

[‘‘ Cuthbert Bede’? was the pseudonym of 
Edward Bradley (1827-1889). He was a frequent 
contributor to our columns. An account of him 
will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxii.] 


THomas Linwoop Stronc.—He was 
rector of Sedgefield, 1829-64. Particulars 
concerning him are required. 

H. T. Gites. 


11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


JOHN VINCENT.—He was rector of Sedge- 
field c. 1644. Particulars concerning him 
are required. H. T. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


Tur House or Harcourt.—I shall be 
much obliged for a reply to any of the 
following queries respecting this “ illus- 
trious House :— 

1. According to some authorities, the 
founder of this House, one Bernard, was of 
the Royal blood of-Saxony (that is, of the 
Ancient West Saxons who inhabited the 
mouth of the Elbe), but according to others 
he was a descendant of the Kings of Den- 
mark (who probably at that time, c. 876, 
were rulers of Holstein and Schleswig). 
Which is correct ? 

2. What family connexions had _ this 
Bernard’s descendants with William the 
Conqueror, as, according to the Duchess of 
Cleveland in the ‘ Battle Abbey Roll Call,’ 
the three Harcourts who were present at the 
Battle of Hastings were his kinsmen through. 
Richard de Beaumont, who was in command 
of troops on the right wing of the invading 
army ? 

3. What became of Erraud de Harcourt, 
who was in command of the archers of Val de 


‘Ruel at Hastings, after he returned to 


Normandy ? 

4. What family connexions had the Har- 
courts with the House of Plantagenet, from 
which the late Sir William Harcourt claimed 
his descent ? W. Harcourt-Batu. 

Plymouth. 
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Captain) Morton Ruys.—Otherwise 
known as Morton Price. This author issued 
the rare ‘Theatrical Trip for a Wager 
through Canada and the United States.’ 
Could any reader supply details as to his 
place of nativity and the period in which he 
flourished ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


MackEn.—I should be very much obliged 
if any reader could refer me to any pedigree 
or memoranda, in print or manuscript, 


relating to this family. I am particularly 


desirous of obtaining information concerning 


a certain Thomas Macken of Dublin, who. 


married a Mrs. Grant (née Lee), the widow 


H. Hill’s ‘ History of Thorpe Langton,’ c. 
_ 1867, survived as lords of the manor at 
Thorpe Langton till 1859, but I can get no 
information from the present holders. A 
further reference from Marshal’s ‘ Guide’ 
is to Fosbrooke’s ‘ History of Gloucester- 
‘shire,’ but I have not seen this work. 

I have found no reference to this coat of 
‘arms and family in Fox Davies’s ‘ General 
Armory’ nor in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
'so that I judge the family is no longer 
landed and that the arms have not been 
claimed for many years. 

I should be extremely grateful for any 
information your readers may be able and 
willing to give me. G. W. P. Roberts. 


of Colonel Grant, in or about the year 1820. | 


The said Thomas Macken is believed to have 


been born about 1790, and to have died 


about 1846, but I have been unable to 
verify either date. The name, it would 


seem, is a very rare one, as I have not) 
succeeded in finding any reference to it. 


in any genealogical work I have consulted. 
A. R. Martin. 
18, Kidbrook Park Road, Blackheath. 


“THE HORIZON OF NEOLITHIC IMPLE-| 
MENTS.—What is meant by fixing the “‘ hori- 
zon of Neolithic implements ’’ ? The phrase 
is new to me; it appears in an account of 
some discoveries by those supposed to 
understand the subject. (See Reading Mer- | 
cury, Nov. 5.) BERKSHIRE. 


Roserts Famiiy.—I should be grateful | 
for the names of the parents and grand- | 
parents of my great-grandfather, the Rev. | 
Thomas Roberts, who married Anne Robin- | 
sonin 1791 and died July 25, 1829, aged 72. | 

This clergyman, who was headmaster of | 
Chelmsford during the period 1790-1829, 
and was licenced to the cure of souls at. 
Chignal Smealey, Essex, 1810, was ordained | 
by the Bishop of Lincoln in the Temple. 
‘Church, London, May 28, 1782. He seems. 
to have been a member of a family resident | 
at Stanton Lacy and Burway, Salop, 
Westerley. Glos., and Sutton Chenell, Leics., 
in the time of the Heralds’ Visitations. 
Their arms (per pale argent and gules, over 
all a lion rampant sable ; crest, an antelope’s 
head erased) are ours by tradition and were 
evidently borne by my grandfather at a 
time when the Leicestershire branch at least 
could have disputed them. 

This latter branch, I find, from Nicholls’s 
‘History of Leicestershire,’ c. 1811, and J. 


song ; 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Will any reader pos- 
sessing a copy of Andrew Scott of Bowden’s 
‘Poems’ (1805) inform me if the line “ His 
turban was the doudlars plet,” falls on p. 10 or 
p- 100? Can anyone lend me this edition for 
a few days as it is not accessible here ? 

Oxford. G. WATSON. 


AUTHORS WANTED.— 
1. Who wrote the poem of which the following 
the first stanza :— 
*‘When gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispense awhile the sense of ill, 
When pleasure fills the maddening soul, 
The heart, the heart is lonely still.” 
I first came across this in 1843. 


2. Who is the authcr of :— 
‘* Tf it is as you say I have altered a letter 
I'll change my note soc n and hope for the better. 


May the right use of letters as well as of men, 
Be guided by the tongue as well as the pen. 


Most devoutly I wish they may each have their 


ue 
And that I may benever mistaken for U (you).” 
This I first came across when in India in 1863. 
H. C. Colonel. 


3. I am anxious to know the author of the 
following lines :— 
““ T like the one who faces what she must, 
With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer, 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees her hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God—that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals.” 
J. R. TAYLOR. 


4, Who wrote the foilowing and where can the 
complete poem be found ?— 

““There is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
there is a remembrance of the dead to 
which we turn even from the charms of the 
living.” 

G. M. 
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Replies. 
PASSING STRESS. 
(12 S. ix. 241, 263, 283, 303, 325, 
‘348, 366.) 


TI HAVE read with very great interest this, 


series of articles on a subject too often 


ignored. Even people who notice changes: 


of vocalization seem sometimes to assume 
that stresses remain unalterable. These 
articles form a rich storehouse of examples, 
well illustrated by quotations. Not, 
course, that the lists are or can be ex- 
haustive; readers will doubtless supply 
other instances of change. I, for my part, 


miss words like realize and recognize ; purify, | 


magnify, vilify; pioneer and privateer ; 
-crinoline, gelatine, magazine—to name but 
afew. In all these (though opinions differ 
about the last-mentioned word) I seem to 
recognize among educated speakers a ten- 
-dency not to put exclusive stress on the final 
syllable, but rather to share it with the first. 
In Scotland, I am told, this tendency is 
still more marked ; I am assured that there 
during the war many people said cinteen. As 
to this I can offer no opinion. 


My object in writing, however, is to enter. 


-one qualification as regards verse. It must 
not be assumed that whenever a disyllable 
(or even a trisyllable) occurs unusually, 
there is absolute transference of accent. 
Very often, I feel sure, the poet intends us 
to put a double stress, a stress on each 
syllable, thus compelling us to linger on 
and so take notice of the word. This is 
how I should explain such quoted words, 
at any rate in recent writers, as extreme, 
-serene, forlorn, subdu’d, complete, obscure, 
July (Tennyson wrote “The cuckoo of a 


worse July”’), wproar, upright, midnight, | 
ampure; and many more might be added. | 
In a poem published this month, Mr. Yeats. 


seems to accentuate nightmare on the second 
syllable. Is this an Irishism, like Belfast, 
Armagh, &e., or is not the above explana- 
tion more probable ? Of course I do not 
deny that actual transference does some- 
times take place, as when the accéss of 
Shelley becomes the dccess of later verse, 
and detail and retail became détail and 
rétail, and names like Balfour, Dunlop, 
Meredith lose their native accentuation. 


But it would be rash in the extreme to. 
assume that this takes place in all instances | 


like those quoted above. 


Poets even seem to delight in repeating 
the same word with contrary pronuncia- 
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of | 


‘German to some _ extent. 


41] 


tions in the same line or couplet. Thus 


Milton writes :— 


Ordain’d without redemption, without end. 


Shelley has :— 


A divine presence in a place divine. 
and Palgrave :— 


The unknown future lies 
Hid in the God unknown. 


Similarly, they will sometimes give two 
beats to a trisyllable, and anon only one, 


_as in this of Tennyson’s :— 


The Queen of Scots at least is Catholic. 

Ay, Madam, Catholic; but I will not have... 
Such nuances must be remembered in dealing 
with these matters. 

If doubt is felt about the above explana- 
tion, I would ask the critic to scan this line 
from Keats :— 

The enchantment that afterward befel. 

To say that this word must be pronounced 
énchantmént is surely too crude. Rather, 
I think, the poet wished us to dwell linger- 
ingly and lovingly on the word, forgetting 
for the moment the incidence of stress, 
and feeling the mystery and magic of the 
idea it calls up. But when Mr. Yeats, in 


'the poem already referred to, gives us a 


ten-syllable line :— 

That insolent fiend Robert Artisson, 
my ear rebels. I do not want to dwell 
lovingly on the word insolent, giving full 
value to each of its three syllables ; I want 
to utter it sharply and vigorously and be 
done with it. We must remember, however, 


that Irish crities accuse us of over-accenting 


our words, and that this hyper-accentuation 
is shared by no European language, except 
Possibly our 
poets know this, and take pleasure in 
sometimes forcing us to forget our dominat- 
ing stress-accent and fall back on the mere 
original value of the syllables. 
T. S. Omonp. 

14, Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

P.S.—The name Artemus is interesting. In 
U.S.A., I understand, it is accented on the second 
syllable ; when it came here, we accented the first 
syllable. I imagine that when Shelley, in Hpipsy- 
chidion, wrote “*. .. one intense Diffusion, one 
serene Omnipresence,”’ he must have accented 
the last word similarly to omnipotence. 


May I refer to those who have been in- 
terested in Pror. SrocktEey’s admirable 
contributions under this head to Nares’s 
treatment of the same subject in his 
‘Elements of Orthoepy,’ published in 1774 ? 


_Nares gives something like 1,600 instances 
of changes in the accentuation of familiar 
works, and though he has nothing like 
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Prof. Stockley’s wealth of quotation, con-, 


fining himself almost wholly to Shake- 
speare for his literary illustrations, and 
referring mainly to Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
for his standard of pronunciation (he does 
not always agree with “the great lexi- 
cographer’’), the range of his vocabulary 
gives great interest to his work. Many of 
the words dealt with by Prof. Stockley 
are dealt with by Nares too, and in nearly 
every case the changes noted in their 
accentuation are the same, though there are 
a few exceptions to this. A comparison of 
Prof. Stockley’s articles with the corre- 
sponding portion of Nares gives additional 
interest to both. Nares shows that the 
changes noted by Prof. Stockley are 
evidence of an almost universal tendency 
in our language: Prof. Stockley supplies 
what Nares wants in the way of illustrative 
quotations, and shows that the older 
pronunciation of many words survived in 
good writers somewhat longer than one 
would have supposed from what Nares 
says of them. j Cc. C. B. 


GLEANING BY THE Poor (12 S. ix. 70, 112, 
136, 157, 216, 256).—In the Chinese ‘ Book of 
Odes,’ the compilation by Confucius of the 
poems, none of which was produced later 
than in the sixth century B.c., we read :— 

There are some sheaves forgotten and here some 
ears neglected ; they shal! all be for the widow. 

This is quite in accordance with the Con- 
fucian ‘Book of Rites,’ wherein the so- 
called Helpless People of Four Sorts— 
young orphans, old childless persons, old 
widowers and old widows—are entitled to 
communal support. The ancient Peru- 
vians appear to have maintained a very ex- 
quisite regulation in this matter. Mr. C. 
Reginald Enock, in his ‘The Lure of the 
Pacific,’ 1913, pp. 200-202, quoting Garci- 
lasso’s ‘ Royal Commentaries of the Incas,’ 
writes :— 

They also established a regular order in the 
tilling and contivating of the land. They 
first tilled the fields of the sun; then those 
of the widows, orphans, aged, and sick, for 
all these persons were classed as poor, and as 
such, the Ynca emperor ordered that their fields 
should be tilled for them. In each village, or 
in each ward if the village was large, there were 
men deputed to lock after the lands of persons 
who wete classed as poor. These officers of the 
village superintended the ploughing, sowing and 
harvesting ; and at such times they went up into 
towers the night before, built for the purpose, and, 
after blowing through a trumpet or shell to secure 


attention, cried with a loud voice that on such a‘ 
day such and such lands of the poor would be, 


tilled, warning those whose duty it might be to 
repair thither. If.the poor had no seed it was 
provided from the Government stores. The land: 
of soldiers who were employed in the wars were 
also tilled in this way, like those of widows and 
orphars, for wives whose husbands were serving 
in the wars were looked upon as widows during: 
their absence. 

After the lands of the poor and incapacitated. 
had been attended to the people cultivated their 
own holdings and rendered mutual assistancejto 
each other ; and the last to receive such was the 
curaca. Was there any favouritism or | corrup- 
tion shown in these operations or “ graft ’’ set up ? 
“In the time of the Emperor Huayna Capac a 
superintendent in the province of Chachapoyas 
was hanged because he caused the land of a curaca.. 
who was a relation of his, to be tilled before that 
of a poor widow.” 

In the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th: 
ed., vol. xxvi., p. 887, the following state- 


ment occurs :— 

Doubtless the flail was evolved from the early 
method of using the stick. . . . It was known to the: 
Japanese from the earliest times, and was prob- 
ably used in conjunction with the stripper, an 
instrument fashioned very much like a large comb.. 
with the teeth made of hard wood and pointing 
upwards. The straw after being reaped was 
brought to this and combed through by hand, the 


_ heads being drawn off and afterwards thrashed on 


the thrashing-floor by the flail. At the present day 
just such an implement, known as a “ heckle,” 
is used for combing the bolls or heads off flax or 
for straightening the fibre in the after treatment. 

The Japanese flail, however, must have: 
been of a foreign origin, as is evident from 
its native appellation karasao, or “ foreign 
rod.” The stripper of the foregoing de- 
scription called inakogi was invented by ‘a 
provincial of Idzumi or Yamato in the seven- 
teenth century (Namikawa, ‘ Idzumi Shi’ ; 
Saikwaku, ‘Nihon Eitaigura,’ 1688, tome 
v., ch. iii.). According to Terashima’s ‘ Wakan. 
Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, tome xxxv. :— 

Anciently the Japanese used to separate the ears 
from the straw of wheat and rice by squeezing them 
one after another with two small bamboo sticks 
peculiarly strung together [so as to operate like 
a pair of forceps] which very tiresome work formed 
a privilege of the widow. Since the recently 
invented stripper, consisting of several tens of 
large bamboo nails invertedly planted in one row 
upon a four-legged bar, proved ten times as 
effective as the squeezing stick, all the widows. 
came to lose their employment, whence its vulgar 
name Gokedaoshi (Widow-feller.) 

This record would seem somewhat to 
verify VALE or AYLESBURY’S opinion (ante, 
p. 157) that the causes which have led to the 
decline in gleaning seem to be mechanical 
and economic rather than anything in the 
way of legal obstruction. : 

Kumacusu MinakatTa. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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Ruspini, the Pall Mall dentist (who was 
styled ‘“‘ Chevalier’ after the death of his 
father, the first Chevalier Ruspini, in 1813), 
lost his first wife on Sept. 28, 1818, but re- 
married on June 13, 1819, at St. James’s 
Church, Miss Martha Artherden Hughes 
of Weymouth. 

There was a third son, W. Ruspini, who 
predeceased his father on Jan. 2, 1812, and 
whose wife, Lucy Jennings, survived until 
Jan. 9, 1848. 

A grandson of the first Chevalier Ruspini, 
the Rev. William Orde Ruspini, was a 
chaplain for 24 years in the service of the 
H.E.J. Company, and died at Calcutta, 
Aug. 1, 1853. 

I have a note on Chevalier Ruspini (at 
12S. il. 65) under the title of ‘ Eighteenth 
Century Dentists.’ 

I should recommend a search amongst 
the registers of St. James’s Church. 

Horace 


Tom Mostyn (12 S. ix. 369).—According 
to ‘Who’s Who’ this gifted artist was born 
in Liverpool in 1864. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


PIncHBECK (12 S. ix. 370)—Some adver- 
tisements issued by one of the Pinchbecks 
will be found in Daniel Lysons’s Collectanea 
in the British Museum (1881, b. 6, vol. ii., 
p. 182). Unfortunately IT have no note of 
the dates, and cannot be certain whether 
they refer to the younger Pinchbecks, but 
1 fancy they must have been issued after 
the father’s death, probably about the 
year 1740 or 1750. 

There is a curious reference to the elder (?) 
Pinchbeck in the Vertue MSS. (B.M. Add. 
23076, folio 10). The date of this note is 
1722. Hitpa F. 

47, Holland Road, W.14. 


_ John Taylor, in * Records of My Life,’ 
1, p. 182, says :— 

In my time one of the Pinchbecks kept the toy 
and rarity shop in Cockspur Strect and was pat- 
ronized by King George the Third, who was fond 
of ingenious curiosities; another was a pawn- 
broker in West Smithfield ; and a third was land- 


lord of a coffee-house and tavern in Five Fields, | 


Chelsea. With him resided Coan, the dwarf, 
whose portrait was the sign of the tavern. 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 


AnGIER Famity (12 S. ix. 334).—The 
will of Sarah Cudworth, 355 Dodwell, 1792, 
describes her as the widow of William 
Cudworth, a preacher of Margaret Street 


Ruspini (12 8. ix. 371).—James Bluden | 
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Chapel, and mentions a legacy bequeathed 
to her by the late Mr. Angier. As William 
_Cudworth was the lessee not only of the 
chapel aforementioned but also of the late 
French Church in Black and Grey Eagle 
Street, Spitalfields, that in New Hermitage 
Street, Wapping, and a third in Peter’s Yard, 
Leicester Fields, a Huguenot connexion 
_would not be improbable. 

Sarah Cudworth’s son, Benjamin, married 
a Huguenot lady named Mary Marple, of 
‘whose ancestry I am uncertain. 
MarGARET WHITEBROOK. 


ASTLEY’s AND SANGER’s Crrcusss (12 8. 
ix. 329, 373, 393).—Regarding Philip Astley, 
none of your correspondents mentions the 
interesting fact that he was originally one 
of the troopers in Elliot’s Light Horse 
(now the 15th Hussars) who came under 
the training of Domenick Angelo, “ the 
most elegant rider in Europe ”’ (as eulogized 
by George I1.), at Wilton, the seat of the then 
Commanding Officer of the regiment, Henry 
Herbert, 10th Earl of Pembroke, c. 1750 
(Ancestor, viii., pp. 10, 11). 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Tae Dance or SALOME (12 S. ix. 150, 
197, 235, 273, 297).—None of your corre- 
spondents, I believe, has noticed the early 
view that Salome’s dancing was rather 
tumbling. Strutt, ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ 
Bk. m1., ch. v., § 3, refers to the Saxon 
versions of St. Mark’s Gospel which say 
that she vaulted or tumbled, and gives 
two cuts of the performance, the attitude 
closely resembling that carved above the 
west door of Rouen Cathedral. The abundant 
skirt is, in the interests of modesty, managed 
with a surely impossible skill. Joyce, 
‘Social History of Ancient Ireland,’ ii., 
445, quotes a homily from the ‘ Liber 
Brecc’ in the same sense. Scott, in a note 
on ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ seems to have 
used Strutt. G. G. LE. 


Mitk, AND CHEESE STREETS 
(12 S. ix. 169, 214, 259).—There is a Milk 
Street in Boston, U.S.A., but no Cheese or 
Butter Street. CHARLES E. STRATTON. 


SARACEN OR SAXON (12 S. ix. 362).—The 
Welsh for “‘ English ”’ or “‘ Saxon,”’ is Saesneg, 
hence the “‘ saracen.”’ 

Vychan means “‘ the younger,” and is not 
a surname until it becomes anglicized into 
“Vahan” or “Vaughan.” Mr. MeGucid 
uses ‘“‘ Vychan””’ as if it wasasurname. The 
man’s name was Rhys. E. E. Cope. 
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Tupor Trevor, EArt or HEREFORD (128.| SHock (12 8S. ix. 292).—1I 
ix. 290, 334, 377).—Jeffreys of Acton derive believe Sir Edward Bradford (1st bart., 


from Awr ap Jenaf ap Niniaf, who some 
heralds give as son of Jenaf ap Cyhelyn of 
Trevor. Niniaf was eldest son of Cunreg ap 
Rhiwallon by Judith, d. of Ivor Hen, Lord 
of Rhés. Rhiwallon was son of Dingad ap 
‘Tudor Trevor. 

Trevor of Brynkinalt married, a.p. 907, 
Augharad, d. of Howell Dda, King of 
Wales, had son, Gronvwy Duddsceaf, died 
1037, married Augharad (in English, Mar- 
garet), d. of Iago ap Idwal, Prince of 
North Wales. This is the Tudor Trevor 
descent of the Trevors of Brynkinalt. 

E. E. Corr. 


Tudor Trevor, Earl of Hereford and Lord 
of Whittington, is called the Tribe of March 
because a great number of the gentlemen 
of several surnames in the Marches of 


him, namely, Thomas Moston of Moston, 


Esq. ; Arthur Trevor of Brynkinalt, Esq. 


Brymbo of Nant y Dol y Corslwyn: of 
Rhyd of Talacre of Kilken ; and Trevors of 
Plas Teg; Dimocks of Willington; Morris of 
Clogeaenog ; Trevors of Knyrick ; Trevors of 
Treflech, near Oswestry ; Trevors of Llan- 
gollen; and many more. A full account 
with pedigrees will be found in ‘A Display 
of Heraldry of the particular Coat Armours 
now in use in the Six Counties of North 
Wales and several elsewhere; with the 
Names of Families whereby any man knowing 
from what Family he is descended may know 
his particular Arms. By John Reynolds 
of Oswestry, Antiquarian, Chester. Printed 
by Roger Adams for the Author, 1739.’ 
LreonarpD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF Ecciesiastics (12 
ix. 211.—3. William Walsh, Suffn. Bishop 


of Dover, ob. Oct. 27, 1918; buried in the | 


cemetery of St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury. 
E. A. G. 8. 


Norting Barn Farm (12 S. ix. 370).— 
The Notting Farm of the 1863 map is un- 
doubtedly the same as the Notting Barn 
Farm of which your correspondent has a 
crayon drawing. It is shown as Notting 
Barn Farm in the 1837 map of the Parish 
of Kensington reproduced in Loftie’s ‘ Ken- 
sington, Picturesque and Historical’ (1888), 
and is commemorated by the Notting Barn 
tavern in Silchester Road, Notting Hill. 
Frep R. GALE. 


!eould fire. 


| 1836-1911), who was a friend and neigh- 
-bour of my mother’s family in Hants, 
always said that while being badly mauled 
by a tiger which necessitated the amputa- 
tion of an arm he felt but little pain, but 
great discomfort from the pestiferous breath 
of the carnivore in his face, which he 
defended with his raised arm till a friend 
Sir Edward’s life, with a full 
‘account of the accident, is in ‘D.N.B.,’ 


2nd sup., pp. 210-11, UveEpALE LAMBERT. 


THE MaccaseEs : THE SPARTANS AND 


THE JEws (12 8. ix. 370).—Whiston, has a 


note on Josephus’s ‘ Antiquities of the Jews,’ 
Bk. xt1., c. iv., s. 10 (where the letter of 
Areus is cited), as follows :— 

These Lacedemonians, Grotius supposes, were 


| derived from the Dores, that came of the Pelasgi. 
England and Wales are descended from) 


These are, by Herodotus, called Barbarians ; 
and perhaps were derived from the Syrians and 
Arabians, the posterity of Abraham by Keturah. 
It may be further observed that Eliezer, of 
Damascus, the servant of Abraham (Gen. xv. 2, 
xxiv.) was of old by some taken for his son. 
So that if the Lacedemonians were sprung from 
him, they might [suppose] themselves to be of 
the posterity of Abraham, as well as the Jews, 
who were sprung from Isaac. , 

Charles Anthon, in the course of his 
additions to the article ‘ Lacedaemo’ in 
Lempriere’s ‘ Classical Dictionary,’ says :— 

Bryant supposes that the Lacedaemonians were 
originally emigrants from the same country as 
Abraham. Steph. B. [i.e., Stephanus Byzantinus] 
quotes Claudius Iolaus as deriving the Jews from 
an ancestor named Judaeus Sparto, or the family 
styled Sparti. If this means a people, who were 
dispersed, pilgrims or emigrants, there is no doubt 
but the character belongs to the descendants of 
Abraham. Besides, a possibility exists that 
| some of the early kinsmen of the Jewish patriarchs, 
|instead of going east to settle, might establish 
'themselves in the west. If Ishmael, for instance, 
had done so, his posterity would have been 
related to the sons of Isaac ; or, if Esau had done 
so, his decendants might have claimed relation- 
ship to the sons of Jacob. We have no history 
of such an occurrence, observes Dr. Wells, from 
' whom the above is taken; but if Esau or part 
of his family settled in Rome, as the Rabbins 
affirm, it is not improbable that some other 
| branch of Abraham’s posterity should settle in 
Greece. If there be any truth in the story above 
‘related, and on which Dr. Wells has rather too 
| fancifully, and, we may add, loosely, commented, 
| it may perhaps consist in making the Pelasgi 
| (an oriental people, and evidently a sacerdotal 
|easte) the connecting link between the people 
| of Lacedaemo and Judaea. 


| Bryant is, presumably, Jacob Bryant 
(1715-1804) ; but who was Dr. Wells ? 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Sr. (12 ix. 371).—In 
addition to Weeke, this saint will be found 
on the brass to John Stathum, 1454, at 
Morley, Derbyshire. A new head has been 
restored to the Holy Child. Also in the 
sinister shaft of the St. Maur brass at 
Higham Ferrars, Northants, 1337, a frag- 
ment of a saint remains showing the feet 
in the water, wherein is a fish. The figure 
of St. Christopher (save the feet) has 
been lost. These three appear to be all that 
are known to exist. 


WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 
16, Long Acre. 


This appears in nearly every parish church 
which was frescoed, and the design is said 
to be Italian and to be still seen in some 
of the little hill chapels in that country. 


frescoes. They were designed and done 
by monks and are general in English parish 
churches which had belonged to monastic 


houses. Probably the Weeke brass is 


foreign. E. E. Core. 


“BUTTER GOES MAD TWICE A YEAR” 
(12 8. ix. 330, 375).—PRorrssor BENSLY’S 
reference in this connexion, ‘‘ Butter’s once 
a year in the cow’s horn,”’ may possibly be 
explamed by the fact that in the late 
autumn, when cows were milked in the open, 
it happened that the hands of the dairy- 
maids were dry and cold when milking-time 
came. They used then to lubricate their 
hands. In my youth I have seen the milkers 
use some fatty ingredient, probably inferior 
butter, for that purpose. It was procured 
out of a cow’s horn hanging on to one of the 
milk pails. W. Dex Court. 

7, Blenheim Crescent, W.1). 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME) 


(12 8. ix. 230, 273, 312, 336, 376).—Mrs. 
CorE’s contention finds from 
Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography ’ : 


I have enjoyed the right of primogeniture, but 
I was succeeded by five brothers and one sister, 


all of whom were snatched away in their infancy. | 


° So feeble was my constitution, so pre- 
carious my life, that, in the baptism of my 
brothers, my father’s prudence _ successively 
repeated my Christian name of Edward, that, 


in case of the departure of the eldest son, this | 


patronymic appellation might be still perpetuated 
in the family. 


J. DE CASTRO. 


AUTHOR WANTED (12 S. ix. 372).—I have all 
but completed a concordance to Arnold’s poems | 
and can say almost with certainty that = _ 
are not Arnold’s. A.J 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 
(12 S. ix. 341, 378, 383.) 


As one who served as a private soldier for 
three years (1916-19) in England and 
France, I have been much interested in 
the list of slang words and phrases compiled 
by members of The Times Staff. It is 
pleasant to see so much of the small change 
of Army speech preserved in your columns. 
The great difficulty in dealing with the 
question in print is that the soldier’s actual 


-speech generally out-Masefielded Masefield 


and was quite unprintable ; indeed it was 
absolutely impregnated with one word 
which (to use it as a basis for alliteration) 


the fastidious frown at as “filthy.” The 
No attempt has been made to compare 


philosophic mind, to which no word can 
in itself be ‘filthy,’ would rather em- 
phasize its inappropriateness: for it was 
used adjectivally to qualify almost every 
noun in the soldier’s vocabulary, as a verb 
to tell objectionable people what to do 
with themselves, and as an exclamation to 
express that disgust with things in general 
that Army ways encourage. Words were 
split up to admit it: ‘‘ absolutely ’’ became 

abso——Iutely,” and Armentiéres became 

** Armen——teers.” ‘‘ Bloody,” so popular 
and helpful a word in civil life, quite lapsed 
as being too polite and inexpressive. The 
explanation is, of course, simple: the 
conditions and regulations of active service 
were so exasperating that only frequent 
use of the foulest word in the language 
could afford any adequate relief to a man’s 
feelings. It conquered all English-speaking 
armies, and was at least as popular with 
Americans and overseas men as with our- 
selves. There were, naturally, some choice 
spirits who did not use it; but they were 
not typical. 

Slang, of course, cannot be a constant 
quantity throughout a great Army; it 
_must vary to a considerable extent even in 
different battalions, and according to the 
‘class of men and their place of origin. It 
naturally developed and changed during 
five years of war: a “ Fritz ” of earlier days 
was always a “ Jerry,” for instance, towards 
the end, for what reason I cannot say. 
| Most of the words in the list were probably 
| common to the whole Army, and I think I 
;ecan quote a good many more which were 
| quite as all-pervading, especially in Class C. 
| It is impossible entirely to separate Army 
| slang from Civil slang, especially as infiltra- 
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tion works both ways. A great amount of| 
slang which had been the almost exclusive 
possession of the uneducated became common | 
property through the sudden and complete | 
mixture of classes, and attracted the interest 
of those to whom it was new and strange, | 
as well as useful under the novel circum- 
stances. The amount of really new and 


original slang was probably very small. 


I miss the familiar description ‘‘ Derby 
men,” applied to those hundreds of 
thousands who attested under Lord Derby’s 
scheme; and perhaps “‘ Overseas men,” 
for those who came from distant parts of 
the Empire, should be included. As regards 
‘“‘ digger,” it came to be used as a form of 
address by which one “Tommy” could 
make sure of winning the good graces of, 
another whose name he did not know; 
‘chum was no less friendly but not so 
complimentary. The second in command 
of a battalion, whose duty it was to inspect 
the cook-house and to see that the swill-tub 
contained no wasted food, was often called 
swill-major,” and battalion runners 
with red bands on their arms, “scarlet 


runners.” A “ second-sixth”’ (2/6) batta- 
lion was naturally called a “ half-crown 
brigade.’ An officer who preferred, when 


in the line, to remain underground became. 
a ‘“‘dug-out king.” queer fellow ” 
was a term that indicated any person in 
authority, according to when and how it 
was employed; and “ spare-parts”’ (every 
soldier made acquaintance with the Lewis 
gun and its much execrated bag of “ spare’ 
parts’’) was an excellent name for an 
officer who physically and mentally seemed 
imperfectly adjusted. 


B. 

Is not ‘“‘ duck-board ”’ itself slang, if the 
correct form is ‘‘ duct-board’”’? We used 
to hear of the ‘‘ duck-board glide”; the 
miseries of progression through the trenches 
on dark nights could not find a better word 
for their concealment. When a battalion 
went into the line, a third of its strength 
was left out as a nucleus, in case of re- 
formation being necessary, which was 
always known as “the life-boat party.” 
Then I miss the common description of rifles, 
as ‘‘firing-irons.” The ‘ subsidiary line”, 
was popularly known as “ the subsidds.”’ Our 
recollections of training abound with har-! 
rowing experiences on “ night opps ”’ (opera- | 
tions). I think the most delightful expression | 
I heard in the Army was before Church, 
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Parade, when the sheep and the goats 
were divided, and ‘“‘ fancy religions ” ordered 
to fall to the rear. There was a certain 
humour in describing the fruits of one’s 
own artillery, when, as not infrequently 
happened, they fell short on our own front 
line, as ‘friendly ’’ shells. And while 
touching on the front line it may be recalled 


that the sweeping of our parapet at night 
‘with a traversing stream of machine-gun 


bullets was always attributed to some 
mysteriously skilful Hun called “ Parapet 
Joe,” who must have been a useful help to 
“the caretaker and his wife’? who were 
generally credited with holding the trenches 
opposite to us. 

“Salient ’’ was a word which came into 
its own during the war. Formerly the 
property of professors, it grew to be fami- 
liarly used by the humblest Tommy, to 
whom it represented something as concrete 


‘as the ‘fulcrum,’ which the intelligent 


working man interprets as a block of some 
hard material on which to rest a lever. 
Has not the word “consolidate ’’ acquired 
a fresh meaning now? When trenches 
were first captured, the act of “ consolida- 
tion’? that followed presumably referred 
merely to a reorganization of the attacking 
forces, that the ground won might be held. 
It later seemed to imply the actual retention 
of the ground, and we now can speak even 
in civil life of ** consolidating our gains.” 
The mobilization store might not be 
recognizable to a civilian as the ‘‘mob 
store.”” Certain military terms lent them- 
selves to humorous misuse: the wretched 
gas-mask which we wore night and day 
on our chests had to be fixed “at the 
within a certain distance of the 
front line; and it was a common joke 
to quote an imaginary order for parade, 
‘“chin-straps will be worn at the 
alert.” The soldier who came back from 
orderly room and told us he had _ been 
** demolished ’’ (admonished) was an_ un- 
conscious humorist. Then there was the 
“bundles of ten’? expression which pur- 
sued the soldier all through his career, for 
whenever we moved the order went forth 


that all blankets were to be made up “in 


bundles of ten.” The words became almost 
an obsession, and when a soldier enter- 
tainer bowed low to an Eastern potentate, 
telling him that all was ready, and that 
‘the camels had been made up in bundles 
of ten,” the joke required no explanation. 
“Jerry over, lights out!’ was the 
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invariable order that passed along at 
night when the German ‘planes came over 
us behind the line, while ‘‘all clear” 
allowed us to re-light our candles. The 
list has ‘‘ stand-to,” but why not ‘ stand- 
down,’ which ended that depressing cere- 
mony ? 


In this class I miss many familiar friends. 
So far as my experience went an inebriated 
man was almost always described as “ lit.” 
And what of such expressions as “hard 
skin” (a man who feared neither the enemy 
nor the authorities) ; “‘ all cut” (to describe 
one’s state of mind three minutes before 
parade when one’s equipment was uncleaned 
and lying in bits about the tent ; or indeed 
to indicate any mental confusion); the 
famous drill order, ‘“‘ As you were !”’ which 
was used in conversation to wash out 
statements when you suddenly realized 
you had made a mistake; and “ lash-up ” 


(to describe the failure of any organized | 


undertaking: an attack that failed or a 


manoeuvre that came to grief was always) 


an absolute  lash-up”’). What of 
the man who had been “soaked” for a 
fatigue, but who by “‘ working his head ”’ 
had managed to ‘‘ touch out” for ‘‘ a soft 
job,” or ‘‘a bobby’s job” ? These words 
were as the very breath of life to us. The 
head-worker was the finest flower that 
Army discipline produced : the man whose 
mental agility was entirely deyoted to 
dodging unpleasant work and duties. What 
of that most despised of all characters, 
the “‘s—k-h—e,” who would stoop to 
anything to curry favour with his superiors ? 
This shocking word was often flung in jest 
at a man cleaning his equipment with too 
much care; or who showed civility to an 
N.C.O. or officer. 


And what of the artful one who could, 


always ‘“‘ wangle”’ things out of the au- 


thorities ? Or of the chatterer who would 
be told to “ cut it out,” or “ lie on his side,” | 


or “give it a rest,” or even to “ beat it” 
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rouse him with, ‘“‘ Up in the morning’s the 
game !”’ A man with a pleasant job would 
remark, with the terms of his enlistment in 
mind, that he ‘‘ could do that for the dura- 
tion’’; indeed ‘the duration” (with the 
end of the war never in sight) stood in his 
mind for a period approximating almost 
to ‘“‘donkey’s years.” If you were “too 
slow to catch cold ”’ you would be ordered to 
“get a move on.”’ A man who had had a 
became ‘‘ well oiled’’; and if 
he spent too much money on drink would 
be ‘up the pole ”’ in a different sense from 
that given in the list. “‘Send it down, 
David!” greeted every shower of rain, 
especially when it might wash out a parade. 


The usual answer | heard given for a man 
absent from parade was “ Gone ashore for a 
loaf!’? An N.C.O. of recent standing was 
inclined to ‘“ throw his weight about ”’ ; and 
to make the stock claim of his kind that 
do the thinking.”’ There could be no 
better comment on the arrival of some officers 
with recent commissions than that the au- 
thorities “‘ must have opened another tin.”’ 
Any claim to a well-ordered home or sug- 
gestion of a superior education would be 
met with the cutting retort that you were 
* talking well-off” ; and a friend who kept 
you waiting or who made an unreasonable 
demand (such as for sugar in the tea !) would 
be asked, *“‘ Do you know there’s a war on ?”’ 
“Thank God we have a Navy,” was a fre- 
quent comment on lack of skill in any mili- 
tary accomplishment. A man set to some 
useless or unpleasant task would murmur 
philosophically, ‘“‘ Anyway, its winning the 
war ”’ ; and the same remark would greet an 
elaborate changing of the Guard. ‘Clean 
and polish, clean and polish, until the enemy 
is finally crushed,” he would sardonically 
remark as he wearily endeavoured to bring 
his equipment to such a state as would 
ensure his not appearing “scruffy” on 
parade. 

‘* Where are you working ?”’ was a, ques- 
tion one heard on all sides, in tones ranging 


(clear out), because he was “talking wet ” from entreaty to indignation, as one soldier 
(t.e., foolishly, or “‘through his hat’’) ?) questioned the disposition of another’s gear. 
Or of the constant appeals for “fair doos’’ The selfish would be rebuked with, “ It’s 


made to those who were inclined to claim! all ‘ 
Or of the things) you.’ 


more than their share ? 


you, Jack, I’m in the lifeboat,’ with 
The stentorian “That man!” of 


so out of the range of possibility as to be the drill-sergeant who did not know some un- 


“not on the map” ? 


fortunate’s name, was often used to attract 


A bed was very often called a “cart,” and a friend’s attention. A mediocre perform- 
when it was made a man would “ get down ance of any kind would be characterized as 
to it,” but if he “whacked it back” too “nothing to write home about.” A smart 


long after “revally’”” his neighbour would, and popular officer would be eulogized as 
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‘some lad” ; 
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““my name’s. there was a 


thing that had given great pleasure as ‘‘ the pleasant aroma of “ earth to earth” about 


gear,” or “ pure.’ 

‘**That’s the stuff to give ’em!”’ was re- 
marked as our artillery opened out, and the 
enemy’s reply was greeted with humorous 
inquiries of ‘* Where did that one go to!” 
The soldier relieved himself with facetious 
remarks. ‘‘ If you stood sideways you’d be 
marked absent on parade !”’ made a friend 


the expression. 


realize that he was not a Daniel Lambert in | 


proportions ; and an inquiry as to the time 
would be met with a quotation from the 


drill sergeant’s instructions to those learning | 


to “* form fours,”’ ‘* The time is one, one-two.” 
It was a popular assumption that military 
distinctions “‘came up with the rations,” 

and men without any were warned that they 


would be charged with a ‘deficiency of, : 


kit.” Pride in one’s native place’ was 
humbled by an inquiry if that were not the 
place‘‘ where the women eat their young.” 


The piano was known as a “ Joanner.”’ 
Tinned corn beef was, of course, “ bully. 
‘* Stiff’ was certainly applied to the dead, 
but its general use was to describe a man 
incompetent for his duties. ‘‘ Muck intoit” 
had a much wider application than the mere 
sharing of rations. ‘* Buckshee ” was most 
commonly used to indicate the food left over 
after every one had been served. ‘“ Is there 
any buckshee ?”’ was the anxious inquiry. 
** Oojarkapiv,” of which only the first two 
syllables were commonly used, I always 
heard aspirated, but that may have repre- 
sented lack of culture. A necessary form 
of relief on the march was sometimes known 
as “ easing springs ” ; and “rear ’’ (evacuate) 
takes us back to days when armies moved 
in a more informal way than at present. 
Should it not be recorded, however familiar 
to everyone now, that a ‘“‘route march” 
is always a ‘“rowt marc” in the Army.? 
Sea-pie ”’ 
in the list. 

Certain resorts behind the line known as 
“red lamps” often resulted in what the 
authorities were led to categorize as ‘‘ self- 
inflicted wounds.” ‘‘ Mud” and 
were never mentioned in the army; all 
was ‘“s—t.” A man who had been in a 
muddy trench would say that he had been 
“up to his eyes in s—t.”” A very telling ex- 
pression was that commonly used by a man 
who had been “ told off’ 
room, that he had been 
great height.” 


“s+ on from a 


at the orm 


was a favourite dish not noted’ 


dirt 


And if one remarked that, in| 


the case of some military offence being dis-, 


The C.O. made a mortal 
enemy of a tall friend of mine doing gas- 
guard in the “‘subsidds” (not at all by 
his own wish), while the battalion was in the 


‘front line, by a grunting remark that he was. 


““ good meat going to waste.” 


When an officer whose orders seemed in- 
comprehensible was said to have “ gone 
stone-winnick,” I perfectly understood what 
was implied, but it was not till afterwards I 
discovered that the expression originated 
in the presence of a lunatic asylum at 
* Winwick” ; this, of course, would only be 
local slang. It is interesting to observe 
the use of “‘ stone” to intensify the win- 
nick,” from analogy with stone-deaf and 
“ stone-blind.” 

‘* Civvies” is omitted from the list ; ‘‘ a nice 
suit of civvies ” was the most extraordinary 
and beautiful sight to the man in khaki, 
whose whole thoughts were concentrated on 


» the time when he would wear them himself 


once again. And what about the ever-envied 
‘“‘ category men,” whose physical condition 
denied them the pleasures of the front ? And 

‘napoo, finney,’’ was the recognized formula. 
of speech which indicated an exhausted 
supply of coffee, wine, or eggs and chips. 
The word “nothing” was replaced in the 
Army by ‘“b——tr-all”—‘“‘I did b——r- 
all’; There was b——r-all to eat”; 
knows b——r-all,”’ and so _ on. 
* Any complaints ?” the invitation given 
at every meal by the orderly officer for the 
men to criticize the menu (and woe betide 
those who responded to it !), became a stock 
phrase, used in all manner of ways. There 
was one word pretty well banned in the 
British Army, which profusely decorated 
the speech of overseas men and Americans, 
and that was “‘ bastard.” 

If I were asked to select the forty most 
typical expressions of general Army slang as 
I heard it, I should select the following 
(not arranged in order) :—buckshee, lash-up, 
all cut, head-worker, hard skin, wangle, lit, 
talking wet, napoo, sanfairyann, the duration, 
soaked, stiff, touch-out, blighty, windy, click, 
cushy, win, jam on it, swinging the lead, 
oojar, scrounge, stunt, umteen, wash-out, 
go west, cold feet, s—k-h—e, strafe, work your 
ticket, where are you working, soft job, some 
lad, s—t (in the senses explained), issue, 
b——r-all, muck in, sweating and the gear: 
This of course omits proper names, techni- 
cal terms, &c. Another man’s list, especi- 


-among the soldiers during the Great War, 
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ally if his battalion came from a different | H.M.E.I.C., presumably Her Majesty’s East 
part of the country (mine was a Lancashire' India Company. The “M” is a mistake; 
unit) might vary considerably, though I| and ‘H” stood for Honourable. 
should expect it to agree to the extent of ‘So Lona.’ A question isasked asto the 
quite 75 per cent. |origin of this expression. About twenty 
Those who cavil at the list because it years ago I was told that it is allied to 
contains slang in use before the war or Samuel Pepys’s expression ‘so home,” 
slang derived from the Regular Army, or and should be written “so along” or ‘‘ so 
because it contains many words and phrases | long,” meaning that the person using the 
which are corruptions or mispronunciations expression must go his way. 
of the French, would make it a very short | FRANK PENNY. 


one. The object of the inquiry, as I take 7 
ti" “peep | suppose one of the few words used 
it, is to record all the slang in common | during the war which will become permanent 
whether it was actually original or borrowed | pes 
from other sources. The gutter, the old b 2 b + di h b 
Army, the music-hall, the confraternity of | obscured because it does not happen to he 
crime, the seagoers, and the East have all | in Littré, although camoujiet is, with which 
contributed to it ; and the result, even | has been often confused. But Larousse 
when it is shocking to modest ears, should | name 
be preserved, if only as showing the kind flet is of 
of speech that evolves when all classes of Tint Thee 
together, as they have never been thrown 
or to blow him up. 


It is interesting to note that it has been 
fairyann,” used practically as an English suggested that ‘‘ bosky”’ is derived from 


word by millions of men who had not the ‘he French, “A bon vin point d’enseigne,” 


: aie | or ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.”’ 
faintest knowledge of the French original, Die 


are genuine slang. 

It is extremely difficult, when one’s 
circumstances have so changed, to recollect Notes on Books. 
all the slang one heard in the Army; and lected P Historical, Lit ili 
to those about to attack the question one Cstled Papers Filey Travel 
cannot do better than offer the cheerful Adolphus William Ward. (Cambridge Uriversity 
encouragement of the old gag:—‘‘ Over) Press, £1 10s. each volume.) 
the top and the best o’ luck!” For these collected papers the Master of Peter- 

ALEYN LYELL READE. house draws upon the work of sixty years. Very 


Treleaven House, Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool. | few other authors could do as much; _ fewer still, 
looking dispassionately at lectures and addresses, 


The note by Mr. A. Forses SIevEKInG | at articles in reviews, at introductions to new 
on the word Boche” (p. 342) is very produced throughout = long a 
i c 3 . would find so many things worth preserving. Sir 
instructive. I thought that the word might Adolphus Ward himself and his friends and 


have been derived from the German word) readers are much to be congratulated on this 
Bursche,” a fellow-apprentice, or student, | copious harvest. 
when I was informed by a German that the| These three volumes might well stand as 


name ‘‘ Boches’’ was given in 1870 by the fairly representative of the English scholarship 
: = - of their time, of its strong main tradition, of its 
children in Alsace-Lorraine to the German wiedge, 


soldiers on account of the horse-hair tufts| range. We should rank first among the papers 
on their helmets. It was said to be derived] here given us those concerned with the men 
from the German word “ Busch,” a bush,| and the institutions of Germany and Holland 


lum F ‘Id’g| during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It 
wae is not, perhaps, mere fancy which sees in the 


enon. ..| writer a mind bearing some kinship to that of 
Mr. Forses SIEVEKING, however, gives it Reuchlin. But the essays on different topics of 
another and an older derivation. Elizabethan literature, on later German scholars 


KNOWLES. and scholarship, and, again, 
writers, all bring together sound information an 

Under the head of * Wallah,’ the Hon. |! pipe judgment, pee do so in the unmistakable 
East India Company is referred to as. manner of a master as opposed to a dilettante. 
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It might appear almost an impertinence to say 
this in the case of so well-known a writer as Sir 
Adolphus Ward, were it not that manner of this 
particular quality—suggesting massiveness and 
sufficiency to the task in hand—is not always 
assumed even by those who have a natural 
right to it. True a nemesis waits upon it. — It is 
frequently inclined to disregard the minutiae of 
style, and this neglect will betray one here into 
dullness, there into  unintelligibility. Rapid 
writing from a full and ready mind, not after- 
wards scrutinized, will give us such a phrase as 
“soused in flat pedestrianism.” But, in our 


author’s company, a resolute reader will defeat 


surmount these occasional 


this nemesis and 
He will 


difficulties without overmuch pains. 


be refreshed by following a treatment of literary | 
matters and the lives of men of letters larger | 


and simpler than that now usual among younger 
men, and perhaps find himself grateful for a 
total absence of any subtle pugnacity. The 
writer’s kindly philosophy displays itself, in fact, 
both towards the persons he writes of and the 
persons he writes for. These he never button- 
holes, and those he touches with a most pleasant 
but dignified courtesy. 

Some ot these essays are chiefly interesting 
as giving us Sir Adolphus Ward’s mind on such 
or such a matter; but a large proportion of them 
are excellent studies on out-of-the-way subjects 
which will be permanently useful on their own 
account, and which students as well as general 
readers will be glad to have to their hand. 


S:inall Talk at Wreyland. Second Series. By 

Cecil Torr. (Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.) 
Ir is not to be wondered at that Mr. Torr should 
have set himself to the composition of a second 
series of Wreyland ‘Small Talk,’ nor will the 
chorus of praise which welcomed his first series 
fail to be repeated in honour of this new volume. 
We would have joined in it with just one degree 
greater heartiness if Mr. Torr had but seen fit 
to provide an index. 

The range of subjects upon which he touches 
is again delightfully wide and of the most varied 
interest, combining the traditions of the culti- 
vated world of Victorian days with a shrewd and 
occasionally severe judgment on the life and being 
of the present day. Local history, topography, 
and rural customs are most amusingly illustrated, 
and particulars which in many contexts would 
taste dusty and dry gain pleasantness from the 
crisp style and the disjointedness of method. 


of the Spartan authorities who had it written up 
on the tomb. Moreover, Simonides is not known 
to us as a writer of stinging things—far from it— 
and though it is possible to lay a subtle, sinister em- 
phasis on t7Hde this hardly would occur in a 
straightforward reading of the Greek. Finally, 
we do not agree that the usual interpretation of 
the epitaph makes it a ‘‘ namby-pamby thing ”— 
but this is to open up the well-worn question of ° 
how the old Greek feeling for epigram differs 
from our modern feeling, a question too large to 
be dealt with in a brief review. 


Another instance of too great cleverness on 
Mr. Torr’s part—but then we do not suppose 
| he means to be taken seriously—is his supposition 
|that Pythagoras, in his philosophy of numbers, 
was merely working on old childish fancies in 
which numbers had been _ personified. From 
the personification of numbers we arrive by 
‘easy stages at figures seen in dreams and optic 
illusions till we come to a woman near Widdi- 
combe, who, in a fog, being asked the way by 
‘a Rural Dean, mounted on a black horse, mistook 
him for the Devil—whom legend does in truth 
'eredit with a visit to her cottage nearly 300 years 
|ago. These pages record a good many anomalies 
'and absurdities on the part both of the Government 
and of local authorities in recent years, especially 
'on the subject of ploughing up land and food pro- 
duction during the war. They give some ex- 
amples, also, of war folk-lore in the making. 
Mr. Torr has clearly a strong distaste for our 
| Propaganda and an equally strong impulse to 
‘throw his shield over the injured and maligned 
'German. He pillories our ‘‘ great Propaganda lie 
of the Destruction of Louvain,’ affirming the 
perfect safety of the Louvain H6tel de Ville ; but, 
_ while the destruction of the University Library was 
made much of, we do not remember that the Hétel 
de Ville was ever said to have been destroyed. 
_ We have a severe but very amusing account of 
‘the ‘ Order of the Hospital of Saint John of 
Jerusalem’ as attempted to be reconstituted in 
|England. It is singular that the adoption of 
|ambulance work and the invention of ‘ Knights of 
Justice,’ and ‘ Knights of Grace,’ should both have 
_ their origin in a misunderstanding of Latin. 
| Though such excursions are well worth while, 
' we like Mr. Torr best when he is dealing with the 
oddities or antiquities of Wreyland itself. Of 
| notes on these he seems to have so large a store, 
/and the energy displayed in this book is so un- 
| flagging, that we find ourselves, upon closing it, 
_ beginning to look forward to yet a third series. 


But local matters, whether antique or modern, | 


furnish but one part of Mr. Torr’s material. 
Some of the best: of it is derived from his extensive 
foreign travel, and many a good paragraph has 
been suggested by his reading. One could not 
lightly differ from him on a question of classical 
scholarship, yet we cannot believe that he is right 
in his interpretation of the Thermopylae epitaph. 
A “ stinging thing ”’ he calls it, and into the word 
Thode reads here-—in an untenable position with 
a flank that could be turned,” making it a reproach 


to the Spartans that in compliance with their orders | 


the lives of the three hundred were thrown away 
in such a place. But this is to ignore the Spartan 


ethos, to forget the whole history and topography 
of the pass, and to disregard also the fact that 
Simonides composed the epitaph at the request 


| Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
_to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 

lishers ”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 

London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 

|‘ N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
ALL communications intended for insertion in 
‘our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 

a@ guarantee of good faith. 
CORRIGENDUM: — Ante, p. 358, col. 
Barbara Sandam read Mary Sandam., 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [128.1x. Nov. 19,1021, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be . 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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